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THE ALDINE. 



land here, where, undisturbed, she could gaze upon 
the face of nature, and meet with no repelling glances 

in return. A school friend resided in R ; and 

she thought, through her influence, to obtain sale foT 
fancy-work, sufficient for her support, and for the 
purchase of books, now her only companions. A 
few engravings of landscapes were added, but no copy 
of a human face ever found a place upon her walls. 
It was during her search for this friend, Mrs. Col. B., 
that she was seen by some of the ignorant villagers. 
And when it was found that she lived entirely alone at 
the mountain's foot, they immediately voted her a 
witch. Mrs. B. had endeavored to persuade her to 
live with her, promising her the most utter seclusion. 
But she dreaded the sight of a human face, and grew 
more and more enamored of solitude. She had lived 
here for thirty years. Her friend was dead and she 
was desolate, save for the presence of her pets and her 
books. They had long called her a witch, and had 
shunned her ; so that her earnings were very small. 
A boy whom she had found in the woods, wounded 
and bleeding, and had nursed into life, believed in 
her ; and he was half idiotic. Yet he brought her 
provisions from the town, and she did not know what 
she should do without him. 

Huldah was not so old as she looked, being but little 
over fifty. But loneliness and sorrow and disease had 
made their marks upon her ; and I felt sure that if she 
remained here, poor Tom would come some day and 
find her dead. My heart went out in sympathy to the 
desolate woman, and I begged her to come and live 
with me. I told her she need not fear any repulsive 
feeling on my part, as those soft brown eyes redeemed 
everything in my estimation — and that my husband 
would be delighted to do all he could toward making 
her life at least tolerable. But she would not be per- 
suaded. Her dread of meeting those of her own 
kind amounted almost to a monomania; and if I 
had not reached her door in the midst of a storm, 
she confessed that she would never have permitted 
me to enter. So, with a warm shake of the hand, 
and a tender womanly kiss on her scarred cheek (at 
which she trembled and blushed like a maiden at the 
first kiss of love), I was obliged to leave her in her 
loneliness. But every mail carried to her books, 
papers and pictures of grand natural scenery. These 
I addressed to "Aunt Huldah, care of Tom Allen : " 
and through the kindness of the idiot boy, they always 
reached her in safety. Letters of thanks came to me, 
in a delicate, lady-like chirography, and which were 
overflowing with gratitude for my little favors. Often 
she spoke of a poem or a picture in terms which dis- 
played a keen perception of the beautiful, and a taste 
exceedingly refined and delicate. But for years there 
was no allusion to the past. At last, after a long in- 
terval of silence on her part — so long that I thought 
seriously of breaking the promise she had exacted of 
me, not to visit her — another letter came. Her old 
lover had found her out. One misfortune after 
another had followed his mother and himself. The 
property was lost in speculation ; the mother was 
dead ; and he had wandered, like Cain, through the 
land without peace, prosperity, or contentment. He 
was working in a stone quarry for a livelihood, when 
an imperfectly arranged blast had burst and entirely 
destroyed his eyesight. He had begged and traveled 
for years, and every one he had heard of bearing the 
name of Huldah he had sought and questioned, but 
all in vain. Coming at last to R , he had imme- 
diately attracted the attention of "Silly Tom," as he 
was called, who was always kind to the distressed. 
Through him he had heard of "Aunt Huldah," as 
Tom called her; and going with his young friend to 
see her, had thus found his olden love. The poor 
old man had a bad cough and was dying, and Hul- 
dah knew it. So, it was only like a woman that she 
should want him to remain with her. This could not 
be done without a wedding. So Tom brought a min- 
ister to the .mountain hut, who made the old lovers 
one. He was dead when she wrote and told me all 
this. Tom had dug him a grave upon the moun- 
tain's side, and had promised to do the same for her 
when her time should come. Her Bible and the 
books I had sent her were her consolers, and she was 



all the happier that he had repented his desertion of 
her and had at last learned to appreciate her affection. 
It would not be long, she said, before she would lie 
down beside him ; and if I would come when I should 
receive a last letter, and plant a flower upon her grave, 
as she had done on his, she would be content. Be- 
sides, she would want to leave me a little memento, 
and would let me know, through Tom, when I should 
come. 

Not more than six months had passed when the 
letter came. It was in June, when the laurel and 
azalea, the wild rose and the violet brightened all the 
land. I covered her grave with the bright memorials, 
not neglecting that of her old lover-husband. And 
when Tom gave me a charred cedar box, I knew it to 
be the one she had carried with her through the fire 
on that dreadful night. I could not open it there. 
Neither did I look at the letter which Tom gave me 
till I reached my private room. It said : 

" I never parted with these treasures : neither did I need to. 
I needed so little and my work always sold well. You are the 
only human being who has shown me a true sympathy, and to 
you I leave the contents of this chest. To Tom I have given 
my little home and the furniture, with the pictures he has 
always admired so much. Perhaps in heaven my young face 
will be given back to me, with all that I have lost. Farewell ! 
May the God of Grace bless you for your sympathy and love, 
given without stint to poor, mutilated " Huldah." 

I opened the chest, and lo ! there I beheld a treas- 
ure indeed. A shawl of the richest Indian make, rich 
enough for a queen ; a dress of creamy satin, trimmed 
with rich lace a century old ; a necklace and ear-rings 
of costly pearls, and nearly five hundred dollars in sil- 
ver — the remnant of her mother's legacy. Oh ! if 
people had known of her treasure, would the name of 
witch have been any protection to her ? I fear not. 

The dear old lady opened a drawer and showed me 
the shawl, the only thing she had kept in her old age 
from her friend's legacy. It was as fresh, almost, as 
new, and wonderfully beautiful. The pearls and dress 
she had given to her only daughter. 

"As for poor Tom," she said, "I mounted Jennie 
a few days after I left him there alone, and went to see 
him. I used my utmost endeavor to persuade him 
to come and live with me ; but all to no purpose. 
He would not forsake the grave of his friend : and it 
was only after many years, when I heard that he was 
ill and not likely to recover, that I could induce him 
to come with me. He consented at last on condition 
that he should be buried beside Aunt Huldah : a 
promise sacredly kept by me." — Mary E. Nealy. 



'•ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS.' 



Whether Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of the 
book with the above title, lately issued by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, uses his hand to illustrate art on 
canvas or in letters, the effect is the same of holding 
an audience so long as he may desire : a desire which 
has not yet suffered abatement, if we judge by his 
rapidly following books that appeal to varying tastes. 
There is a familiar charm about "Round my House," 
— in which we are brought into almost intimate rela- 
tions with the author, as with the rural population of 
France in the vicinity of his adopted home, and, 
indeed, with provincial France generally, — that is 
changed in "Etchings and Etchers" to more ab- 
stract pleasure, in the stimulus this weightier volume 
affords to the enjoyment of true art, — particularly 
the art of etching practically considered, — and the 
tracing of such enjoyment to its intellectual sources. 

Mr. Hamerton is scarcely more an artist than a 
philosopher, and he is indebted to his popularity as 
an art expositor to the facile manner in which he in- 
terblends the aroma of the two schools his genius 
serves. The same reasoning by which he leads his 
students into the higher realms of artistic develop- 
ment may equally lead the eclectic spirit into the re- 
finements of social life. For instance, in the chapter 
on "Emphasis," he says : "We must not be too em- 
phatic. With cultivated people the most effectual 
emphasis is very subtle and delicate, avoiding vio- 
lence, and seeming rather to arise from the courteous 



wish to spare trouble to the audience, than from any 
eagerness to compel attention. If an artist will listen 
to the best conversation that is to be had, and also to 
the best music, he may safely carry so much emphasis 
as he has heard there into his own practiced There 
is a difference between such just and necessary stress 
as this and the violence of bad manners and bad art. " 
What better insight than this could be offered at a 
single glance to the aspirant who would emulate the 
manners of the best social clique ? And just so Mr. 
Hamerton in "A Painter's Camp," on "The Un- 
known River," in his "Intellectual Life," — wherever 
he moves his happy pen, treats not only intelligently 
and with concentrated interest his subject-matter, but 
in the most natural manner opens unexpected avenues 
of thought to his listener's mind. 

However we may differ from certain artistic theories 
of Mr. Hamerton, and question the justness of his es- 
timate of representative artists frankly discussed, none 
may deny that for the art of etching, its poetry, its ele- 
vation, he stirs up a very lively interest through these 
pages, and that in them he gives to the world the best 
extant English treatise on this branch of aesthetic ex- 
pression, whose revival he welcomes with a glow of 
genuine and magnetic enthusiasm. 

This volume is less rich in plates than the original 
one bearing the same name, and of which copies can 
now be had only at fancy prices, but is choice, in illus- 
tration, nevertheless, and reflects credit upon its pub- 
lishers, who have made it exceptionably admirable in 
points of paper and press-work. — Mary B. Dodge. 



A GENERAL OCCULTA TION. * 

February the third, at 9:40 at night, 

As the Herald, through Parkhurst, predicted, 
An instructive as well as a wonderful sight 

At New York, and about, was expected : 
The moon, being "down" on some clusters of stars, 

And disposed, without doubt, to insult 'em, 
Had arranged, in the words that astronomy jars 

On the ignorant ear, to "occult 'em." 

To " occult " is to hide : so the Pleiades six — 

(Long ago they had ceased to be seven) — 
By this specimen fair of the moon's foulest tricks, 

Were to be blotted out from the heaven — 
At the whim, some one said, of those pundits profound, 

Known alternate as savans and asses, 
Who spend their whole lives poking uselessly round . 

After comets, and such things, with glasses. 

Shame, shame on the moon ! Through the centuries long 

Had not she had her innings, we wonder : 
To be told of in story and sung of in song ? 

Then why should the stars be shoved under? 
To "discover the longitude : " bah, what a hoax ! 

To " make sure of star-movement and distance ! " 
As if any such knowledge would aid honest folks 

In their hard-working, bothered existence ! 

Well, the shame was prevented, as all understand, 

In a quite satisfactory manner ; 
For Old Probs, alias Boreas, took it in hand, 

And "that's what's the matter with Hannah! " 
Did the moon "occult" anything? — bad for the moon ! 

For the clouds put her out, like a candle ; 
And it doth not appear that remarkably soon 

The star-gazers that "aspect " will handle ! 

In fact, to prevent such a palpable shame, 

He just wiped out the whole stellar system, 
So that, hidden and open, they all were the same 

And of course there was no one that missed 'em. 
But to finish the whole, and to make it right sure 

No astronomer slyly could prank it, 
He "occulted " the earth with a veil doubly pure 

In the shape of a snowy white blanket. 

Now, no more of this nonsense : 'tis very unsafe 

To go meddling with things far above us ; 
And Old Probs and his cousin so easily chafe : 

So do let them alone, if you love us ! 
With a trifle like this we've had trouble enough 

In the total upset of the weather ; 
And some day they may cut up exceedingly rough, 

And "occult" this bad world altogether! 

— Dr. Joseph Sharpe. 



* Great expectations had been formed, as all will remember, by the 
astronomers, of the scientific information to be derived from the occul- 
tation of the Pleiades by the moon, on the night of February 3d, 1876 : 
all those calculations being deranged by the one heavy snow-storm of 
the season. • 



